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TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 
The Music composed by Joseph Thomas Coopbb. 



MOZART'S MASSES. 

THE EEQUIEM. 

Contributed by E. Holmes. 

(Continued from page 274.) 

Lacrymosa is a chorus of poetical design, 
possessing in its softer features a voluptuous ele- 
gance and beauty of melody which might be too 
secular for a requiem, were this feeling not sub- 
dued by other passages — solemn and awe-inspir- 
ing. The sighs of the first violin in the opening 
symphony, have a sentimental and dramatic cha- 
racter ; and the luxurious grief expressed brings 
to mind the conceptions of some of the old Italian 
painters in their representations of the Magdalen. 
Such an opening as the following does not speak 
in the severity of religious music ; it gives 
utterance rather to the passions and feelings 
of this world, in accents of tender regret and 
languishment : — 

Larghetto. 
Vio. 1. 




An introduction so delicate and beautiful, might 
have been expanded by the Composer into one of 
his best quartet movements for violins. But it 
scarcely prepares us for the awful subject of the 
poem — a guilty world coming out of ashes to 
meet its judge. The chorus enters after two bars 
in the same sweet melancholic strain. The filling 
up on the fourth of the bar by the two notes of 
the first violin, is beautifully conceived : — 



Vio. 1. 




Tenor. 

Bass. 

La - - - cry-mo - ua, 
The poetical idea which animates this move- 
ment, expresses two feelings widely opposed — the 
soul, trembling and distracted, hovers between 
affection and fear ; and by turns one and the 
other bear sway. In such contrast of the feelings 



and emotions of the mind, Mozart found the key 
to the various effects of his beautiful music ; he 
delighted to bring the most opposite elements into 
one harmony, and to set off the expression of one 
part by that of another. As in the drama his 
genius became fruitful in musical ideas, through 
sympathy with and meditation on the passions and 
emotions of humanity, so in sacred music the 
thought of man in his extremity suggested to him 
music of two characters, — the one sweet and 
affectionate — the other dreadful and majestic, — 
contrasting feelings which relate to this world and 
the next. 

The chorus twice repeats the phrase Lacry- 
mosa, quoted above, and then the connected 
melody stops. The singers falter on broken and 
interrupted notes, as if seized with astonishment 
and fear ; and this effort at description in sound 
gives rise to a noble orchestral passage : — 



Vio. I. 

Vio. 1. 
Viola. 

Cor. di 
Bassetto 

Treble. 
Alto. 



Fag. 
Tenor. 

Bass. 



Tromboni. 
Bassi. 



Qua re - - sur - - get 



i|IpPfiPfsi^i 



J^N-1 




v I 

What would be unpleasantly abrupt in the effect 
of the broken chords of the voices, is relieved by 
the holding notes of the brass and other wind 
instruments ; and so from piano to crescendo the 
thought proceeds, till voices and wind instruments 
both holding on, increasing at every step in power, 
and joined at last by trumpets and drums, end in 
a grand climax, on the v/ords—yudicandus homo 
reus. 

The majestic features of the movement are 
immense in their force and originality. This 
march of the bass voices, for instance, by octaves 
and semitones : — 

Bass. .. . 

l£ _^ I— g-l jfe 




Qua re - sur -get 



di-can-dus, 



may challenge anything in choral music to dis- 
cover its parallel. A bold and unexpected change 
of harmony, is here introduced ; the % on A in 
the preceding bar remaining unresolved, we pass 
at once from D minor to E flat. Considering this 
progression in its poetic character, a gradual in- 
crease in the expression of fear and dread will be 
observed — as though the notes accompanied the 
firm-planted advancing footsteps of some terrible 
presence. Of kindred meaning and design is the 
music of the Commendatore in the terror-moving 
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second finale of Don Giovanni, After the agi- 
tation inspired by these sounds, the ear eagerly 
receives the soft holding notes of the prayer, 
Huic ergo parce Deus, with its beautiful but 
secular cadence, which seems to cast an expiring 
glance at the world and its pleasures : — 




Tenor. 
Basi. 



-e Je-su, 

There is a tone of melancholy farewell about 
this cadence, as if it exhaled the last breath of 
human passion ; the music which follows is wholly 
that of a requiem : religious, severe, abstracted 
—a solemn service for the dead. The melodious 
idea is, however, too voluptuous and charming to 
have no response ; it is therefore taken up and 
re-echoed by the instruments. But this time 
there is a change in its character : the sweetness 
of the human voice is absent, and the Tromboni 
mingle with the symphony their sepulchral tones. 
Whenever these instruments have parts of pro- 
minence, either in a solo or accompaniment, they 
are employed by Mozart to temper the music with 
a degree of severity. The following symphony 
begins with the concluding note of the last ex- 
tract ; and the entrance of the trombones is finely 
conceived. Some of us can hear them with the 
eye : — 



Vio. 1. 
Vio. 3. 
Viola. 



Cor. ii 

Bassetto. 



F.g. 



Tromboni. 
Bassi. 







^=^r~^r — Sr^"! 






The conclusion, Dona eis requiem, subsides in 
a strain of monastic gloom that tells of the con- 
summation of mortal life. But even to the very 
last church cadence, the composer keeps up in- 
cessantly the agitated movement of the first 
violins — a dramatic accompaniment expressing 
the shortened breath and irregular impulses of 
passionate grief, even tears and sighs : — 



Treble. 
Alto. 

Tenor. 
Bass. 

Baasi. 



^^ 



5==^ 



■ S.: 







The roll of drums in this cadence, though 
conventionally employed, has, by its position, a 
great effect. The reverberation dying away in 
distant echoes, leaves silence itself eloquent and 
impressive. Music is certainly a form of poetry 
wonderfully straight and direct of purpose. 
Wherever we may hear these two ecclesiastical 
chords intoned — be it even in the warm and 
lighted music room, with familiar friends — we are 
placed in a cathedral, amidst its gloomy associa- 
tions and images of death and silence. The 
chords, indeed, are but the consecrated common- 
places employed in church music for ages ; yet, 
well introduced, they always excite emotions of 
awe, expressing to the ear what the long vista of 
cloisters, or the antique form of the gothic arch, 
addresses to the eye : each in its own mute lan- 
guage solemnizes the feelings, and leads the 
thoughts into a track of seriousness. 

The Lacrymosa is not a movement whose plan 
cost its author much deliberation. Without any 
attempt at premeditated contrapuntal science, it 
is the mere simple inspiration of poetry rapidly 
conceived and as rapidly executed. A two-fold 
expression combines in it to form a composition, 
which, though not church music in the conven- 
tional acceptation, is yet more touching and pro- 
found from the bold opposition of life and death 
which the poet-composer found necessary to em- 
ploy for the production of his effects. It appeals 
to human sensibilities and the things which " come 
home to the bosoms and business of men," and 
through these, and not through any cold formula 
or established process, reaches the sacred and 
sublime. Mozart had but to remove the scene 
from the mimic stage to that of real life, to surpass 
all he had before done, for now his dramatic 
powers found a subject of larger scope and higher 
accomplishment. None certainly was ever better 
adapted to the cast of his genius than that of the 
Requiem. 

The introduction commencing on the words, 
Dotnine Jesu Christe, followed by the fugue ac- 
companied Quam olim Abrahce, is one of the 
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greatest portions of the work, though written for 
the most part within the sober limits of the church 
style, and only occasionally admitting poetic ex- 
travagance and licence in the interpretation of 
the text. The chorus begins in the unpretending 
manner of a sacred motet, and what is to follow 
is little suspected : — 

. Do - mi-ne Je - su Chris - te. 



Treble. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 
Bass. 



Basai. 



in^pjsi 



i&f 



mm 



P Do- mi-ne Je 



JL. -J. 

HH 



Chris - te, 



V 



afcjggjjjE: 



Notwithstanding the simplicity, approaching 
even a conventional character, of this opening, 
the music is rich in effects and contrasts which 
are evident suggestions of the text. The Com- 
poser is strongly under the dominion of the poetry, 
as the music employed in the passages referring 
to " the profound lake," " the jaws of the lion," 
" the swallowing up in Tartarus," &c, testifies ; 
and yet he has contrived to give to each image 
its characteristic expression, without transgressing 
the boundaries of such a design as the highest 
standard of church music would authorize. 
Effects and progressions of the most interesting 
kind follow each other in rich succession. The 
imitation by contrary motion in the following clear 
movement of four parts, has been continually re- 
peated by musicians since Mozart's time. It is 
probable that the words Libera animas gave birth 
to the thought : — 

Li - - - bera a - mmas om - - nium fi 




Altolj U ^ 
Li-be-ra 

**H..a~ T I 1-- __ _ T\ 



Tenor. I 



^t=& 



^Bass. Li-be-ra a - nimas om-ni - um fide 



1 



The Catholic faith in purgatory certainly sug- 
gested the idea contained in our next extract. 
This is preceded by a sudden modulation from 
the dominant of G minor to B flat, in which the 
Composer re-produced one of those changes which 
we have before heard in the Queen of Night's 
bravura in the Zauberflbte, and in the Dies Irce 
of this work — now, however, it is given with no- 
velty and interesting syncopation in the second 
violin. In this manner Mozart employed his fa- 
vorite thoughts, not bidding adieu to them at 
once, but reviving them in fresh form, and laying 
them under new contribution. Thus the phrase 
of an opera song sometimes lends him an idea for 
the slow movement of a symphony. The words 
prompt the music : — 




r De p<B - nis lu-fer 




And so also in the following mysterious and 
original passage, in which the third in the alto 
turned into a discord by suspension, and the re- 
solution upwards in the next bar, create surprising 
effect : — 



Etde pro-fun 




Tenor. 
Bass. 



Et de pro-fun 



After this cadence in C minor, we are led by a 
course of symmetrical modulations to a most 
magnificent point on the words, ne absorbeat eas 
Tartarus. The subject is first heard in its full 
extent from the tenors ; it is then taken up by 
the altos, and imitated in fragments by the tenors ; 
lastly, the sopranos and basses have it, and join 
in an excellent declamation of the words, though 
the voices are all independent, and enter at dif- 
ferent parts of the bar. The stringed instruments 
in unison give concentrated force and energy to 
this glorious feat of counterpoint : — 




Ne ab - sor-beat e 
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Tar - ta-rus ne ca - dant in ob - - - 

The unprepared discords in the voice parts — the 
soprano entering at once on a major seventh — 
render this example of writing of great authority 
and value to the musician. Mozart's theory of 
preparation seems to be that the same sound as 
the discord, being heard in any part of the oc 
tave, justifies it. The choral part ceases with an 
idea of the " palpable obscure," finely expressed 
in sound : — 

> in ob - sen - rum, 




Tenor. 

Bass. 



ob - sou 



- rum, 



Solo parts led off by the soprano, and taken up 
by the other voices till they join in a quartet, 
continue the music for the purpose of giving, by 
contrast, greater splendour to the first eruption of 
the magnificent chorus, Quam olim jlbrahce. 
The twelve bars beginning Sed signifer are emi- 
nently deserving of study and observation. Their 
subject is that of the opening " Domine Jesu," 
combined with a fragment of the " libera," taken 
as a point of imitation. When the tenor point 
enters in F minor, it is difficult to anticipate the 
art by which the Composer winds about to a half 
cadence on the dominant of G minor ; yet there 
we find ourselves, with the beautiful passage of 
counterpoint at libera animas, before quoted, 
re-introduced and forming the cadence. Then 
follows one of the greatest achievements in choral 
music — the sublime chorus, " Quam olim." This 
is a double fugue of four independent parts for 
voices, accompanied by the stringed orchestra 
chiefly in three. The wind instruments are du- 
plicates of the voices. Grandeur of declamation, 
profound counterpoint, expressive melodies, and 
a peculiar passion in the harmonies and imitations, 
render this the greatest of Mozart's fugal cho- 
ruses. The composer sets off in four parts for 
the instruments : — 



Vio. 1. 
Vio. J. 



Bassi. 



Viola. 
Bassi. 



iff 



s 



tst 



3E*=EE 



"BT 



^^1^ 



Tutti. Quam o-lim A - bra-has 







W^^j ^^d^^^ 



maintaining this phrase of imitative accompani- 
ment throughout, even in the soft passages of 
melodious contrast. The second subject, " et 
semini ejus," has a most vigorous character ; it 
inverts with the first, springing out in all places 
unexpectedly, like the flames of a vast conflagra- 
tion. Passion and enthusiasm animate this won- 
derful chorus. The pedal point, the cadences, 
the soft intermediate passages, down to the sus- 
pended ninth in the tenor (last bar but one), are 
full of power and beauty. After the thunders of 
voices and instruments, what pleasure for the ear 
is this delicious inter-mezzo, in eight distinct 
parts: — 



Vio. l. 
Vio. 2. 



Treble. 
Alto. 



Efc=q 



^r^i 



»~~ j^jy=j g =^ 







1 Jt 



ES 



q^il 



There was evidently much cogitation and con- 
structive power at work before this movement 
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(Continued from page 306.) 

was completed. Mozart knew that even the 
hearer would want after it some repose and leisure 
to admire. The next piece, Hostias, the plainest 
and simplest of the whole composition, accordingly 
affords the opportunity. Ending by a suitable 
modulation out of the key, " Quam olim" is re- 
peated — and it thus forms a kind of landing-place 
from which at ease and with enjoyment we may 
witness the tumultuous agitation and impassioned 
vehemence of the great chorus, not inaptly 
to be compared to a wild and stormy ocean. 

(To bt continued.) 



LIST OF THEATRICAL MUSIC AND OPERAS, 
Composed by G. F. Handel. 

Almebia, made and performed at Hamburgh. 

Flobdtoa, Hamburgh. 

Nebone, ditto. 

Rodebigo, Florence. 

Aqbippina, Venice. 

Il Tbiohfo del Tempo, Rome. (Serenata.) 

Aoige e Galatea, Naples. (Serenata.) 

Rinaldo, London, 1710. 

Teseo, ditto. 

Amadiqe, ditto, 1715. 

Pastob Fido, ditto. 

Radamisto, ditto, 1720. 

Muzio ScfflivoLA, ditto, 23 March, 1721. 

Ottone, ditto, 10 August, 1722. 

Flobidakte, ditto, 1723. 

Flatio, ditto, 7 May, 1723. 

Julio Gssabe, ditto, 1723. 

Tameblane, ditto, 23 July, 1724. 

Rodelihda, ditto, 20 January, 1725. 

Scipione, ditto, 2 March, 1726. 

Alessandbo, ditto, 11 April, 1726. 

Rioabdo, ditto, 16 May, 1727. 

Ammhto, ditto, 16 May, 1727. 

Siboe, ditto, 5 February, 1728. 

Ptoloheo, ditto, 19 April, 1728. 

Lotabio, ditto, 16 November, 1729. 

Pabtenope, ditto, 12 February, 1730. 

Pobo, ditto, 26 January, 1731. 

Sosabme, ditto, 4 February, 1732. 

Oblakdo, ditto, 20 November, 1732. 

Ezio, ditto, 1733. 

Abianna, ditto, 5 October, 1733. 

Ariodante, ditto, 24 October, 1734. 

Aloina, ditto, 8 April, 1735. 

Atalanta, ditto, 20 April, 1736. (Performed at the 

Princess of Orange's wedding. ) 
Giustino, ditto, 7 September, 1736. 
Armikio, ditto, 30 October, 1736. 
Bebenice, ditto, 18 January, 1737. 
Fabamondo, ditto, 24 December, 1737. 
Alessandbo Sevebo, ditto. (Pasticcio.) 
Skbse, ditto, 6 February, 1738. 
Imeneo, ditto, 10 October, 1740. (Performed on occasion 

of his late Royal Highness the Prince of Wales's 

wedding.) 
Diedamia, ditto, 20 October, 1740. 
Semele, 4 July, 1743. (An English Opera, but called an 

Oratorio, and performed aB such at Covent-Garden. 

The words of it by Oongreve.) 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Maby Cowden Clabke. 

(Continued from page 295 .) 

On the mystic subject of the Music of the Spheres, 
the great poets have been finely imaginative. Chaucer, 
in his quaint way, describes Scipio being shown the 
wonders of the heavens ; and tells how : — 

" After showed he him the nine spheres ; 
And after that, the melody heard he, 
That cometh of those spheres thrice three, 
That wells of music been and melody 
In this world here and cause of harmony." 

He elsewhere speaks of Troilus, after his death, as- 
cending into the seventh heaven, and beholding the 
wandering stars that listen to spheral music : — 
" And when that he was slain in this manere, 
His lighte ghost full blissfully is went 
Up to the hollowness of the seventh sphere, 
In his place letting every element ; 
And there he saw, with full avisement, 
The erratic stars, hearkening harmony, 
With sounes full of heaven's melody." 

" And now 
Thejocund spheres began again to play ; 
Again each spirit sang Halleluia." — Cowley. 



" There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

Shakespeare. 

The Genius of the Wood, says : — 

" In deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock'd up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Syrens' harmony, 
That sit upon the" nine infolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 
To lull the daughters of necessity, 
And keep unsteady nature to her law, 
And the low world in measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear, 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear ; ' 
And yet such music worthiest were to blaze 
The peerless highth of her immortal praise, 
Whose lustre leads us, and for her most fit, 
If my inferior hand or voice could hit 
Inimitable sounds." — Milton. 



" Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the base of heaven's deep organ blow ; 
And, with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony." 

Mi! ton. 



